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Location 


Montana, 
Wherezat? 


S0 


Confronted  by  a  blank  U.S. 
map,  the  midwesterner  lands 
his  finger  on  a  point  near  the 
Colorado-New  Mexico  border.  He 
serves  up  a  tentative  guess: 
"It's  about  here. ..isn't  it?" 
A  New  York  transplant  now 
living  in  Florida  takes  a  stab  at  the 
terrain. 

"It's  awful  flat... isn't  it?" 
A  Bostonian  concludes  that  it's 
somewhere  just  south  of  the  Yukon. 
And  a  Californian  offers  an  opinion 
that  it's  all  high  mountains. 

But  scratch  a  Montanan  and 
he's  virtually  certain  that  everyone 
knows  where  Montana  is  and  what 
it's  like. 

That's  the  nature  of  Americans. 
Unless  they've  been  there,  they 
aren't  likely  to  know  much  about 
Montana.  It  doesn't  matter  that 
Montana  is  the  fourth  largest  state 


behind  Alaska,  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. A  glance  at  a  map  may  not 
register  Montana's  spot  on  the 
northern  border  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  They  aren't  likely  to 
know  that  Montana  straddles  the 
Continental  Divide  with  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
Rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Treasure 
State's  broad  share  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Much  less  will  they 
know  about  the  horizon-to-horizon 
stands  of  wheat  and  prime  brewing 
barley  in  eastern  Montana  or  of  the 
rich  river  valleys  that  course 
eastward  through  two  thirds  of  the 
state. 

To  gain  a  true  appreciation  of 
Montana,  the  business  or  industry 
looking  for  a  home  may  need  to 
scan  the  map  to  get  a  feel  for  the 
comfortable  proximity  of  Montana 
to  significant  markets  in  Minnesota, 


Colorado,  Utah,  the  West  Coast  and 
the  Pacific  Rim.  Only  then  can  other 
features  of  Montana's  profile  as  a 
place  to  make  money,  to  work,  to 
live  and  to  compete  be  evaluated 
objectively. 

One  other  thing  about  people 
who  take  the  time  to  give  Montana  a 
good  look:  Once  they've  been  here, 
they're  likely  to  spend  some  hours 
figuring  out  how  to  make  Montana 
permanent  in  their  lives.  Rise  and 
Shine  in  Montana,  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Ambassadors,  aims  to  help 
put  Montana  on  a  great  many 
people's  maps — with  confidence  that 
some  who  learn  about  Montana  will 
find  ways  to  carve  out  new  lives  here 
We  welcome  them  and  we  can  help 
them. 


Tap  our 
Resources 


First  Intersate  Bank  is  big  on  business  in 
many  ways.  We  have  the  resources  to  help 
you  establish  and  maintain  your  business  in 
Montana. 

VHj  offer  a  full  range  of  commercial  credit 
services,  savings,  investment,  and  employee 
benefit  programs,  as  well  as  information 
services  like  tax  planning  and  cash 
management. 

Montana  affords  many  great  opportunities. 
First  Interstate  Bank  is  proud  to  offer 
businesses  the  services  they  need  to  prosper 

First  Interstate  is  one  of  the  largest  banking 
systems  in  the  country,  with  offices  in  more 
cities  and  states  than  any  other  banking 
organization.  We've  been  working  for 
Montanans  for  generations.  We'll  do  the 
same  for  you. 


Business  Climate 


Montana  Has 

Opened 

The  Gates 

To  New  Business 


Since  1980,  America's  500 
largest  corporations  have  lost 
three  million  jobs.  In  the  meantime, 
new  businesses  with  less  than  100 
employees  have  created  10  million 
jobs.  Montana's  new-business 
strategy,  appealing  to  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  small  and  medium-sized 
firms,  is  right  on  target. 

The  key  isn't  size,  but  innova- 
tion. Added  value  and  innovation 
figure  strongly  in  Montana's  appeal 
to  new  enterprises. 

Throughout  Montana's  history, 
the  state's  strongest  business  seg- 
ments centered  on  harvesting  na- 
ture's riches  and  exporting  materials 
to  be  processed  elsewhere.  That's 
changing  rapidly. 

While  forest  products  long  have 
been  a  strong  part  of  the  Big  Sky 
economy,  processing  traditionally 
was  limited  to  such  basic  commodi- 
ties as  building  materials  and  liner 
board.  Suddenly,  more  than  60 
Montana  firms  are  shipping  log 
homes  throughout  the  nation,  and 
to  such  distant  markets  as  Japan. 

Innovation  and  added  value  are 
concepts  supported  by  rapidly 
expanding  state  research  and 
development  efforts,  as  well.  A 
University  of  Montana  project 
developed  a  sturdy  wooden  I-beam 
for  construction,  which  can  be 
produced  inexpensively  from 
plywood  and  common  lodgepole 
pine,  for  example.  Investigation  into 
other  value-added  areas,  such  as 
furniture  manufacture,  bodes  well 
for  significant  growth  related  to 
Montana's  natural  timber  resources. 


Montana's  a  great  place  to  visit. 
But  would  you  want  to  live  there? 
Would  you  want  to  bet  on  Mon- 
tana's economy?  It's  because 
Montana  is  such  a  tourist  attraction 
that  a  Japanese  conglomerate, 
Shuwa  Co.  Ltd.,  is  investing  more 
than  $60  million  to  buy  and 
develop  a  recreation  complex  near 
the  western  entrance  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  Montana. 

Every  region  in  the  nation 
clamors  for  high-tech  business 
ventures.  Clean,  compatible  busi- 
nesses with  relatively  high  worker 
wages  are  easy  to  site  almost 
everywhere.  But  Montana's  no 
Silicon  Valley — or  is  it? 

Research  and  development 
efforts  at  Montana  State  University 
have  spawned  a  number  of  high 
technology  ventures.  Many  more 
will  locate  near  MSU's  Bozeman 
campus,  the  site  of  an  Advanced 
Technology  Park.  The  Bozeman 
academic  community  creates  a 
synergy  of  research  and  technology 
transfer  that  blends  well  with  Mon- 
tana's lifestyle.  Nonetheless,  that 
blend  will  not  create  an  ersatz  Sili- 
con Valley.  Rather,  people  will 
escape  the  compression  of  plastic 
worlds  and  find  a  place  where  they 
can  advance  high  tech  in  a  real 
mountain  valley. 

The  Big  Sky  Country  has 
opened  its  gates  to  new  business 
development,  and  has  turned 
around  an  anti-business  perception 
which  once  turned  off  outside 
investment. 


On  March  3,  1988,  a  satellite 
news  conference  linked  Tokyo  and 
Helena,  Montana,  to  announce 
agreement  between  a  consortium  of 
10  large  Japanese  firms  and 
Montana's  International  Trade 
Corporations  which  will  lead  to 
establishment  of  major  high-tech 
centers  in  Montana. 

The  image  of  loaded  grain 
trains  and  cattle  trucks  leaving 
Montana  no  longer  reflects  the  ideal 
for  Montana's  business  economy. 
The  state  aims  to  process  its  re- 
sources before  it  exports  them  and 
to  make  its  young  people,  the  best 
trained  in  the  nation,  to  do  the 
work.  Would-be  entrepreneurs  and 
Wall  Street  bankers  alike  are 
discovering  Montana  means 
business  when  it  says  new  busi- 
nesses, industries  and  investments 
are  welcome  here. 


Innovation  figures 

strongly  in  Montana^s 

appeal  to  new 

enterprises 


It  will  be  as  big  as  we  make  it 

Montana— the  Big  Sky.  With  people  and  resources  to  accomplish  any  goal.  At  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Montana,  we're  proud  to  be  part  of  meeting  that  challenge. 

From  traditional  health  insurance,  Managed  Care  and  HMO  Montana  to  COBRA 
administration  and  Flexible  Spending  programs,  we  offer  quality  service  that  has  made  us  the  indus- 
try leader.  Our  employees,  in  10  offices  statewide,  are  dedicated  to  serving  Montanans'  health  care 
needs  with  efficiency  and  pride. 

We're  proud,  too,  to  actively  support  other  Montana  businesses  by  buying  fi-om  local 
companies,  whenever  possible. 

Together,  we  make  the  Big  Sky  grow. 


Blue  Cross 

arv3 

Blue  Shield 


of  Montana 
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BUSINESS 
CLIMATE 


The  Welcome  Mat 

Is  Out 


hat's  it  like,  moving  a  busi- 
ness venture  to  Montana? 

Henry  Berksdale  grew  his  Moss 
Brown  &  Co.  mail  order  business  in 
the  Georgetown  district  of  the 
nation's  capital.  Once  named  to 
Inc.  magazine's  list  of  the  500  fast- 
est growing  companies,  Berksdale 
admits  he  tried  to  grow  too  fast. 

He  found  his  chance  to  start 
over  in  Belgrade,  Montana.  And  he 
found  lots  more  than  just  a  business 
site. 

"I  feel  really  welcome  here," 
Berksdale  says.  "Everybody  is  so 
open.  I'd  forgotten  that  people  were 
really  like  that." 

The  vice  president  of  the  Valley 
Bank  of  Belgrade  walked  over  and 
introduced  himself  the  day  he 
moved  in.  "That's  a  lot  different 
than  you'd  find  in  D.C.,"  Berksdale 
said,  where  he  describes  banks  as 
"basically  just  computers."  Twelve 
million  Moss  Brown  catalogs  will 
produce  sales  of  30,000  to  50,000 
items  of  Gore-Tex  running  and  out- 
door clothing — likely  using  more  of 
the  fabric  than  any  other  company 
in  America. 


Colorful  Patagonia-label 
outdoor  clothing  also  will  be 
marketed  from  Montana.  The 
Ventura,  California,  mail  order  firm 
will  move  its  operations  to  Boze- 
man  this  fall  because  of  Montana's 
welcome  and  its  lifestyle. 

A  handshake  is  still  a  contract 
in  the  Big  Sky  Country.  But  open 
honesty  and  a  sincere  "howdy" 
aren't  enough  to  justify  betting  your 
future  on  Montana's  business 
climate. 

Rand  McNally's  1988  edition  of 
"Retirement  Places  Rated"  pegs  the 
taxes  on  Montana  residents  at  48 
percent  of  the  national  average — 
"least  in  the  Union"  at  $390  per 
capita,  according  to  the  prestigious 
guidebook.  If  that's  good  news  for 
retirees,  it's  great  news  for  employ- 
ers and  workers. 

"This  is  pretty  much  what 
we've  been  saying  all  along," 
comments  John  LaFaver,  director  of 
the  Montana  Department  of  Reve- 
nue. "The  bottom  line  that  Montana 
has  very  low  tax  rates  on  individu- 
als is  recognized  by  all  serious 
students  of  taxation." 


What  of  the  tax  burden  on 
business? 

Montana  has  no  sales  or 
business  inventory  tax.  Where  other 
states  gain  much  of  their  general 
revenue  from  sales  taxes — 24 
percent  nationwide — Montana  is 
able  to  generate  comparable  funds 
from  state  severance  and  local 
mineral  proceeds  property  taxes. 

•  Two  free  ports  offer  signifi- 
cant advantages  to  firms  engaged  in 
import  and  export  activity. 

•  Montana's  general  business 
taxes  rank  somewhat  lower  than 
average. 

•  Montana  ranks  30th  in  the 
nation  on  business  property  taxes. 

In  addition  to  imposing  a 
relatively  low  tax  burden  on 
individuals  and  general  businesses, 
Montana  offers  a  wide  range  of  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  investment 
and  business  activity. 

Montanans — from  state  and 
local  government  and  organized 
labor  to  the  man  on  street — are 
eager  to  welcome  the  entrepreneur 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  take  flight 
in  the  Big  Sky. 


A  great  place  to  live  is 
a  better  place  to  work. 


Missoula,  Montana,  an  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  recreational 
haven  in  the  Northwest  Rockies, 
with  a  strong  work  force,  expansive 
support  services  and  direct  access  to 
the  Pacific  rim. 

Discover  what  a  community  with 
a  nationally  renowned  university, 
unparalleled  quality  of  labor  and 
booming  healthcare  industry  can  do 


for  the  success  of  your  company. 

For  profitable  information, 
contact  Ron  Klaphake,  Missoula 
Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion, (406)  728-3337. 

PI  Missoula 

Economic  Development  Corporation 


utilities 


Low  Rates,  Reliable 

Service  Entice 

Rusiness 


E 


very  business  venture  is 

I  dependent  on  utility  services. 
Montana's  investor-  and 
customer-owned  utility  sys- 
tenns  provide  highly 
competitive  rates  and  ex- 
cellent service. 

Electric  bills  in  Mon- 
tana rank  among  the 
nation's  very  lowest. 

Natural  gas  is  competi- 
tively priced,  with  an 
abundant  supply  largely 
from  Montana  producers 
and  low-cost  Canadian 
sources. 

The  Montana  Public 
Service  Commission 
encourages  regulated 
utilities  to  offer  special 
incentive  rates  to  foster 
expansion  of  existing  busi- 
ness and  industry  as  well  as 
to  attract  new  ventures. 

Five  investor-owned 
and  26  cooperative  utilities 
provide  central  energy 
services  throughout  the  state. 

Electric  and  natural  gas 
system  load  statistics  under- 
score steady,  consistent  growth  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial 
sectors.  But  capacity  remains  ample 
to  handle  significant  economic 
growth. 

Montana's  communications 
systems  are  very  nearly  state-of-the 
art.  Mail  order  firms  have  been 
particularly  attracted  by  Montana's 
advanced  switching  systems  and 
available  communication  capacity. 

•  Mountain  Bell  has  nearly 
completed  its  conversion  to  digital 
switching  of  its  statewide  telephone 
system  and  is  installing  major  fiber 
optic  trunk  lines. 


•  U.S.  Sprint  currently  is 
building  a  total  fiber  optic  network 


across  Montana  to  provide  alterna- 
tive toll  service. 

•  Intermountain  Digital  Net- 
work, Inc.  has  initiated  service  on 
the  first  leg  of  its  digital  microwave 
system  that  will  offer  highly  com- 
petitive voice  and  data  communica- 
tion links  across  LATA  lines  be- 
tween Montana  communities  and 
into  neighboring  states. 

The  Public  Service  Commission 
also  regulates  intrastate  motor 
carriers,  bus  lines  and  package 
services  vital  to  modern  business. 

Despite  seeming  vast  distances 
between  points  under  Montana's 


Big  Sky,  communication  is  efficient 
and  reliable — whether  electronic  or 
by  mail. 

And,  what  of  Montana's 
mail  service? 

Overnight  delivery  of 
first  class  mail  is  the  stan- 
dard expectation  between 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  400 
Montana  facilities.  Two-day 
service  is  available  to  most 
of  the  continental  United 
States.  That's  better  service 
than  is  experienced  within 
some  of  the  nation's  major 
metropolitan  areas! 

Most  larger  Montana 
communities  have  packag- 
ing and  freight-service  busi- 
nesses that  can  ship  a  pack- 
age, by  any  mode,  to  any 
national  or  international  des- 
tination. Four  major  air- 
express  companies  serve 
Montana  communities. 
Federal  Express  and  United 
Parcel  Service  pick  up  and 
deliver  to  and  from  all 
Montana  locations. 

Montana's  communica- 
tion systems  stand  ready  to  support 
new  business,  from  amtrak  to  zip- 
code. 


Mail-order  firms  especially 

like  Montana's 

communications  links 


Minerals 


Montana: 
A  State  of  Mines 


N 


ational  and  international  firms 
have  learned  that  Montana  is 
a  great  place  to  mine  metals  and 
minerals. 

One  reason  they've  drawn  that 
conclusion  lies  in  the  fact  Montana 
has  an  astounding  array  of  unplum- 
bed  ores  and  mineral  reserves.  Its 
coal  and  lignite  stores  exceed  those 
of  any  other  state.  A  significant  oil 
and  natural  gas  producer,  Montana 
is  among  the  least-explored  on- 
shore areas  of  the  nation.  Some 
knowledgeable  observers  speculate 
that  the  state's  Overthrust  Belt  may 
contain  oil  and  gas  exceeding  Saudi 
Arabia's  massive  reserves. 

Known  hoards  of  other  minerals 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of 
total  U.S.  reserves  of  copper,  iron 


ore,  chromium,  phosphate,  plati- 
num, palladium,  bentonite,  anti- 
mony, vermiculite,  talc,  lime, 
gypsum,  barite,  tungsten,  lead, 
gold,  silver,  gems  and  other  miner- 
als. 

Another  reason  may  not  be 
quite  so  apparent.  Montana  is  a 
good  place  to  mine  because  it 
welcomes  responsible  development 
by  responsible  companies. 

Laith  Reynolds,  the  Australian 
resident  chief  operating  officer  of 
Montana  Mining  Properties  Inc. 
says  his  firm  almost  did  not  invest 
in  Montana  because  he  had  been 
told  Montana  was  not  hospitable  to 
new  business  and  mining. 

"We  found  that  basically  was 
not  true,"  says  Reynolds.  The  proof 


is  in  Butte  where  his  company  is 
moving  forward  to  mine  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  ignored  by 
historic  operators  on  the  Richest 
Hill  on  Earth. 

Montana's  environmental  laws 
are  known  as  some  of  the  most  rigid 
in  the  nation  and,  a  few  years  ago, 
administration  of  those  laws 
sometimes  was  considered  harsh. 
But  that  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
today. 

When  the  Montana  Tunnels 
Gold  Mine  started  up  on  schedule 
in  1987,  Pegasus  Gold  Inc.  official 
John  Fitzpatrick  offered  this  assess- 
ment: 

"Maybe  the  times  are  right,  or 
maybe  we  just  did  things  right,  but 
we've  had  real  good  cooperation 
from  the  state  on  this." 

The  mayor  of  the  nearby  capital 
city  of  Helena,  Russ  Ritter,  cele- 
brated an  operation  that  would 
create  230  high-paying  jobs. 

"Basic  jobs  like  this  are  where 
it's  at,"  he  said. 

And  Pegasus  geologist  Gary 
Grauberger  said  the  Tunnels 
experience  would  help  change  state 
government's  reputation: 

"There  has  been  a  real  change 
of  attitudes  in  state  government  in 
the  last  two  years. 

"The  environmental  laws  are 
tough,  but  they  are  fair,"  he  con- 
cluded. Yes,  Montana's  a  good 
place  to  mine  because  the  ore  is 
there  and  because  Montanans  want 
the  jobs  and  benefits  of  digging  it 
up. 

'T/ie  environmental  laws 

are  tough, 

but  they  are  fair" 


Mining  Diversifies, 
Proliferates 


hen  copper  was  big  in  Mon- 
tana— and  it  was  for  almost 
a  century — the  mining  was  concen- 
trated in  one  place,  Butte. 

Those  days  are  gone.  Copper 
and  molybdenum  are  mined 
successfully  there  on  a  small  scale 
today.  Other  modest  operations  are 
starting  up  as  well. 

But  the  stellar  story  in  Montana 
metals  mining  today  is  dispersal.  It 
is  in  a  score  of  smaller  mines.  For 
many  of  them,  gold  is  the  target 
metal.  The  mines  are  spread  from 
the  northeast  part  of  the  state  to  the 
southwest  and  northwest. 

The  largest  metals  operation  in 
the  state  now  is  the  asarco  Mine 
near  Troy  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  state.  With  340  workers,  it 
produces  four  million  ounces  of 
silver  annually. 

In  the  south-central  region.  The 
Stillwater  Mine  boasts  the  only  U.S. 
production  of  platinum  and  palla- 
dium, its  work  force  numbers  266 
with  a  potential  of  400  in  1989. 
Future  expansion  could  include 
another  mine  of  similar  size  over 
the  mountain  from  the  present 
operation  and,  possibly,  a  small 
smelter. 

Golden  Sunlight  Mine  near 
Whitehall  in  southwest  Montana 
employs  190  workers  and  produces 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
ounces  of  gold  each  year. 

And  so  it  goes.  Those  mines 
and  many  others  started  up  in  this 
decade.  More  on  the  horizon.  Two 
more  world-class  operations  in 
Northwest  Montana,  a  gold  venture 
at  Jardine  near  the  north  entrance  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
another  near  Lincoln  indicate  the 
wide  spread  of  activity. 

Each  operation  supplies  a 
pocket  of  prosperity  in  a  limited 
geographic  area.  None  will  spawn 


an  urban  sprawl.  But  they  will 
furnish  jobs  that  pay  well  to  Mon- 
tanans  and  opportunities  for  service 
businesses  catering  to  the  mining 
industry  and  to  the  mining  popula- 
tion. 

Some  in  Montana  debate  the 
semantics  of  whether  the  state  is 
experiencing  a  gold  rush  or  is  just 
in  a  growth  pattern.  To  people 
looking  at  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment or  entering  business  in 
Montana,  the  argument  is  moot. 
Where  an  industry  is  rebounding, 
there's  opportunity  for  smart  money 
and  good  business  operators. 


...opportunity  for  smart 

money  and  good  business 

operators 


MONTANA  LAND! 


20  acres  (or  more)  of  recreational  land  starting  at  $9750.00.  Near  beautiful 
Yellowstone  National  Park  or  national  forests.  Hunt  trophy  elk,  deer, 
moose,  antelope  or  turkey.  Fish  Montana's  famous  blue  ribbon  trout 
streams.  Enjoy  clean  air  and  unspoiled  beauty.  Insured  title,  warranty 
deed,  excellent  owner  financing.  For  FREE  color  brochure  call 
1-800-252-5263. 

Yellowstone  Basin  Properties,  A  Patten  Company 
1119  N.  7th  Avenue,  Dept.  MT,  P.O.  Box  3027 

Bozeman,  Montana  59772-3027    (406)  587-5469 
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Wood  Products 


From  Setback 
To  Stability 


Champion  International,  Missoula. 

From  territorial  days,  Montana 
forests  have  occupied  a  key 
spot  in  its  economy.  Early  on,  the 
major  demand  was  for  shoring  in 
underground  mines.  Lumber  for 
homes  and  posts  for  fences  became 
important  later. 

Modern  demand  focuses  on 
lumber,  plywood  and  wood  pulp 
for  paper.  In  the  West,  Montana 
ranks  fifth  among  states  with 
lumber  production  (sixth  nation- 
ally), turning  out  more  than  1 .5 
billion  board  feet  annually.  After  a 
setback  during  the  recession  years 
of  the  1 980s,  Montana  forest- 
products  output  reached  near 
record  levels  and  the  industry 


promised  to  be  competitive  at  a 
steady  level  far  into  the  future. 

Montana  sawmills'  production 
amounts  to  almost  $400  million 
annually  in  wholesale  value.  More 
than  42  percent  of  that  production 
is  sent  to  the  Midwest,  while  other 
western  states  purchased  26  percent 
and  about  1 5  percent  was  exported 
to  the  Southeast. 

The  Montana  industry  has 
experienced  exceptional  increases 
in  productivity  since  it  hit  the 
comeback  trail.  Mills  invested 
heavily  to  upgrade  equipment  and 
improve  productivity.  The  result 
was  a  sharp  increase  in  lumber 
production.  Between  1979  and 


1986,  the  average  sawmill  worker 
produced  80  percent  more  lumber. 

That  the  industry  was  revived  in 
healthy  shape  after  the  recession 
years  indicates  that  mechanization 
and  other  cost  control  measures 
have  built  a  stronger  and  more 
durable  foundation. 

The  prognosis  in  the  traditional 
industry  is  for  continued  high 
demand,  competitive  mills  and  a 
stable  work  force.  That's  important 
for  an  industry  that  constitutes 
about  1 3  percent  of  Montana's 
economic  base. 


Wood  Products 
Branch  Out 


While  Montana's  traditional 
wood-products  industry 
suffered  permanent  employment 
shrinkage  early  in  this  decade,  not- 
so-traditional  wood  enterprises 
sprang  into  being  and  began  to 
assert  surprising  strength. 

Most  spectacular  among  those 
successes  is  the  still  growing  log- 
home  business.  A  quiet  and  isolated 
area  of  activity  a  few  years  back, 
log  homes  have  caught  the  imagi- 
nations of  Americans  and  of  the 
Japanese. 

Take  Ken  Thuerbach,  owner  of 
Alpine  Log  Homes  in  Montana's 
Bitterroot  Valley.  A  Harvard  MBA, 
Thuerbach  bought  the  firm  in  1972, 
anticipating  that  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  who  grew  up  watching 
"Bonanza"  on  TV  were  ripe  for  their 
own  parts  of  the  Ponderosa.  He  was 
right. 

Alpine  has  built  homes  for  the 
likes  of  H.  Ross  Perot,  John  Naisbitt, 
Sydney  Pollack  and  Hank  Williams 
Jr.  But  that's  just  the  foundation. 
Today,  demand  by  the  Japanese  is 
building  and  Thuerbach  is  gaining  a 
share  of  that  market. 

In  the  meantime,  Thuerbach, 
41,  is  "enjoying  the  good  life"  in 
one  of  America's  most  beautiful 
valleys.  And  he  pauses  occasionally 
to  see  wildlife,  deer  and  elk, 
browsing  on  the  ground  where  the 
log  homes  are  built  and  assembled. 

The  experience  is  similar  down 
the  road  a  few  miles  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Log  Homes.  Business  is 
growing  35  percent  a  year,  pro- 
pelled in  part  by  the  Japanese 
penchant  for  products  of  the  old 
West,  including  log  homes. 

Rocky  Mountain  last  year 
shipped  several  cabins  and  a  lodge 
to  a  resort  south  of  Tokyo.  Affluent 
Japanese  are  buying  their  spots  in  a 


western  Shangri  La  at  $100,000  a 
clip  and  loving  it. 

Model  Log  Homes  of  Gallatin 
Gateway  has  manufactured  and 
custom-designed  log  homes  in 
Montana  since  1957  and  the 
company  is  entering  the  interna- 
tional market. 

One  of  the  1 0  largest  manufac- 
turers of  log  homes  in  the  country. 
Model  Log  Homes  custom  designs 
and  then  precuts  to  fit  customers' 
specific  needs.  They  have  placed 
homes  in  40  states. 

Alpine,  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Model  Log  Homes  are  just  three  of 
more  than  60  log-home  companies 
operating  in  Montana.  Most  of  the 
them  are  less  than  20  years  old.  But 
they  have  discovered  a  way  to  add 
labor  and  jobs  in  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry.  And  they  have  made 
Montana  the  nation's  largest 
producer  of  the  finished  materials 
used  for  log  homes  among  the  40 
states  that  build  log  homes. 


But  theirs  is  not  the  only 
potential  held  out  to  investor  and 
entrepreneur.  Research  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Forestry  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  suggests  that  strong, 
economic  wood  beams  may  be 
produced  by  putting  together  small- 
diameter  lodgepole  pine.  If  those 
efforts  bear  fruit,  Montana's  abun- 
dant stands  of  small  lodgepole  trees 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  usable  wood  in  the  state's  forests. 

Other  enterprising  souls  are 
looking  at  transferring  European 
furniture  making  technology  to 
Montana.  Their  efforts  one  day  may 
claim  a  success  story  similar  to  that 
of  the  log  cabin  business. 

If  it's  their  choice,  they'll  also 
be  able  to  do  what  Thuerbach  has: 
discard  his  three-piece  suits  for  blue 
jeans  and  a  more  comfortable 
Montana  life  style. 


Agriculture 


Dealina  With 
New  Markets 


The  Montana  rancher  is  not 
known  for  sitting  back  and 
taking  gently  whatever  cards  nature 
or  the  economy  deal.  When  the 
deck  is  cold,  he's  likely  to  warm  it 
up  with  a  brisk  shuffle  or  two. 

That's  what's  been  happening 
in  Montana  for  some  time.  When 
the  bad  years  hit,  Montana's  hardy 
ag  industry  set  about  changing  the 
game,  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

That's  where  the  potential  new 
ag  business  or  investor  enters  the 
picture.  Because  Montana  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  seeking  out  new 
ways  to  make  agriculture  pay 
better,  there's  likely  to  be  room  for 
new  blood  in  several  of  the  new 
hands  that  are  being  dealt. 

One  condition  that  has  nettled 
Montana  agriculture  for  years  is  the 
fact  that  the  state  is  a  great  raw 


agricultural  producer,  but  it  proc- 
esses precious  little  of  the  com- 
modities it  grows.  The  bread  the 
farmer  himself  buys  in  the  local 
supermarket  well  may  come  from 
wheat  he  grew  in  Montana's  golden 
triangle  and  shipped  east.  It  likely 
was  milled  in  Minneapolis  and, 
possibly,  the  bread  itself  was  baked 
at  some  distant  point. 

So  one  of  the  directions  Mon- 
tana has  been  taking  is  the  addition 
of  value  to  its  raw  commodities. 
That's  been  happening  a  number  of 
ways: 

Take  Bob  Quinn  of  Big  Sandy, 
where  a  70-year-old  family  farm 
produces  high-protein  wheat.  Four 
years  ago,  Quinn  inched  into  the 
retail  business  by  selling  high-pro- 
tein whole-grain  wheat  kernels  to 
California  and  New  Jersey  bakeries. 


More  recently  Quinn  began  turning 
out  high  protein  flours  from  a  stone 
grinding  mill  he  acquired. 

In  short  order,  his  flour  has 
been  added  to  the  offerings  of  three 
large  Montana  supermarket  chains, 
as  well  as  retaining  the  out-of-state 
market. 

"We're  not  trying  to  compete 
with  General  Mills  or  anything. 
We're  hoping  to  grow  to  be  a 
viable,  solid  business  and  provide  a 
niche  in  the  market,"  says  Quinn. 

Taking  another  direction  in 
southwestern  Montana  is  Montana 
Agriculture  Producers  Inc,  which  is 
studying  the  feasibility  of  growing 
lentils,  pulse  plants  and  legumes. 
Working  with  a  grant  from  the 
state's  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  and 
enlisting  experts  from  Montana's 


well  known  school  of  agri- 
culture at  Montana  State 
University,  the  group  has 
embarked  on  a  research 
effort  that  could  broaden  the 
scope  of  plants  grown  in  its 
region.  The  study  will 
determine  what  market  exists 
for  the  crops,  whether  they'll 
grow  in  southwest  Montana 
and  whether  adjusting 
equipment  and  techniques 
would  render  a  crop  switch 
economically  unfeasible. 

Not  taking  a  back  seat  to 
their  cropland  colleagues, 
Montana  ranchers  and 
associated  businesses  also 
are  up  to  carving  out  market 
niches  and  enhancing  the  economy 
by  responding  to  customer  wants. 

More  than  one  outfit  is  market- 
ing clean,  lean  beef  directly.  Others 
have  joined  hands  with  state  and 
local  government  agencies  to  re- 
establish beef  packing  in  Montana, 


and  to  develop  an  Agri  Food  Indus- 
trial Complex  that  will  process, 
market  and  ship  agricultural 
products. 

Cooperative  efforts  among 
ranchers,  packing  interests,  state 
and  local  officials  also  have  re- 


sulted in  promising  incur- 
sions of  Montana  beef  into 
the  Japanese  market.  The 
Craig  Winterburn  ranch  of 
Helena,  for  example,  is 
currently  under  contract  with 
a  Japanese  firm  to  air  freight 
yearling  cattle  to  Japan.  All 
cattle  must  meet  certain 
specifications  and  are 
specially  fed  in  japan  for  15 
months  to  attain  the  proper 
marbling  before  slaughter. 
Several  Montana  ranchers 
along  with  the  Winterburns 
have  helped  bring  their 
business  opportunity  to 
Montana,  from  markets  of 
Australia  and  Canada. 
Montana  agriculture  is 
letting  the  world  know  it  is  in 
business  for  the  long  run,  that  it  can 
and  will  compete  and  that  it  is 
receptive  to  new  ideas  and  ways  of 
doing  business. 
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Workforce 


Rated  Best  in 
The  Nation 


The  Montana  work  force 
doesn't  take  a  back  seat  to 
any.  That's  the  conclusion  of  the 
Center  for  Enterprise  Development, 
which  ranks  the  quality  of  the 
Montana  work  force  tops  in  the 
nation.  Heady  stuff.  But  the  center 
backs  its  conclusions  with  hard 
facts. 

Montana  has  the  most  work- 
ready,  the  most  trainable  and 
probably  the  most  motivated  work 
force  in  the  nation,  according  to  the 
report's  author,  William  Nothdurft. 
Montanans  have  a  very  high  high- 
school  graduation  rate,  a  very  low 
adult  illiteracy  rate  and  a  remarka- 
bly high  level  of  college  graduates. 

New  businesses,  and  especially 
small  firms,  can't  afford  the  kind  of 
remedial  education  and  training 
programs  necessary  in  many 
regions.  The  pressure  is  on  state 
governments  to  step  up  investment 
in  adult  education  essential  to 
effective  competition.  Montana's 
out  in  front  with  an  established, 
proven  commitment  to  education — 
a  work  force  ready  and  eager  for 
the  opportunities  associated  with 
positive  economic  growth. 

Another  factor  critical  to  busi- 
ness success  is  retention  of  talented 
employees.  Montana's  significant 
lifestyle  advantages  thus  are  par- 
ticularly enticing  to  entrepreneurs. 

The  state's  workforce  provides 
an  extraordinary  advantage  to  start- 
up business  ventures. 

Two  thirds  of  Montana's 
civilian  labor  force  is  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  44 — youthful, 
enthusiastic  and  ready  to  work. 

Local,  state  and  federally- 


funded  programs  are  available  to 
assist  in  sharpening  skills  as 
Montana's  workers  adapt  to  new 
employment  opportunities.  Subsi- 
dies often  are  available  to  assist 
employers  in  specialized  training 
efforts. 

The  payoff  is  productivity. 

Western  Energy  Company's 
Rosebud  Mine  at  Colstrip  ranks 
among  the  top  coal  mines  in  the 
nation  in  productivity.  Output  of 
1 60  tons  per  man-shift  compares  to 
a  national  surface  mining  average 
of  36  tons  and  a  western  surface 
mining  average  of  about  82  tons. 

Workers  at  the  Columbia  Falls 
Aluminum  Company  are  sharing  in 
substantial  profits  in  that  firm's 
second  operating  year.  Atlantic 
Richfield  nearly  closed  the  facility 
in  1985,  but  former  employees  took 
the  plant  private.  It's  been  a  great 
success. 

"Our  employees  realize  we're 
in  a  tough,  competitive  business," 
says  a  CFAC  partner,  Jerome 
Boussard.  "It's  because  of  their 
efforts  to  control  costs  and  to  work 
hard  and  smart  that  we're  able  to 
do  this." 

When  a  southern  California 
high-tech  firm  first  considered 
relocating  to  Montana,  "the  labor 
market  was  my  greatest  concern," 
says  Ray  Thompson,  president  of 
Semitool,  Inc.,  of  Kalispell.  "Now 
it's  my  greatest  asset.  I  have  more 
trained  workers  to  choose  from  here 
than  I  did  in  California,  And  they 
are  by  far  more  industrious. 

"If  anyone  were  doubtful  about 
Montana  as  a  place  to  do  business, 
I  think  they  would  consider  it 


seriously  after  taking  a  look  at  the 
numbers,"  Thompson  concludes. 
"Productivity  is  the  key." 

Competition  is  stiff  among  the 
states,  and  Montana  more  than 
holds  its  own  in  a  broad  range  of 
categories.  In  its  skilled,  willing 
work  force,  however,  the  Big  Sky 
Country  soars. 


'^Look  at  the  numbers... 
productivity  is  the  key" 
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Education 


Education 

Builds  Montana's 

Economy 


ontanans  consistently  have 
invested  in  quality  educa- 
tion. Their  investment  is  paying  off 
big. 

Five  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  centers  and  1 7  college 
and  university  units  sharpen  skills, 
conduct  research  and  development 
Main  Hall,  University  of  Montana, 


programs  and  foster  new  business 
development  as  they  contribute  to 
the  cultural  growth  of  the  commu- 
nities they  serve. 

Post-secondary  vo-tech  training 
frequently  can  be  designed  to  meet 
specialized  skills  required  by 
individual  employers.  Vo-tech 
Missoula. 


programs  at  five  post-secondary 
centers,  in  the  community  colleges 
and  at  Northern  State  College, 
Havre,  constantly  adapt  to  changing 
marketplace  and  employer  de- 
mands. 

Eight  local  community  colleges 
offer  a  broad  range  of  associate 
degrees  as  well  as  foundations  for 
continuing  higher  education  on 
Montana's  nine  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses. 

Carroll  College  in  Helena, 
Rocky  Mountain  College  in  Billings 
and  the  College  of  Great  Falls  offer 
exemplary  programs  in  the  environ- 
ment of  small,  private,  independent 
colleges. 

Six  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  administered  by  the 
Montana  Board  of  Regents. 

The  fact  that  Montana  ranks 
1 9th  in  the  nation  in  numbers  of 
college  graduates  among  its  popula- 
tion underscores  the  contribution 
made  by  these  institutions.  But  the 
impact  of  higher  education  goes 
farther  than  diploma  counts  and 
exaggerated  claims  of  quality. 

Montana  State  University 
conducts  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  the  research  conducted  in  the 
six-unit  university  system.  Its  1987 
research  budget  of  $23.2  million 
included  grants,  contract  and  state- 
appropriated  research  funds. 
Programs  range  from  plant  breeding 
to  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  and 
from  livestock  to  laser  spectro- 
scopy. MSU  hosts  one  of  only  1 4 
National  Science  Foundation 
Regional  Instrumentation  facilities 
in  the  nation. 

MSU  research  in  computer 
science  already  has  spawned  a 


number  of  private  business  ven- 
tures. An  Advanced  Technology 
Park  adjacent  to  the  MSU  campus 
represents  a  commitment  to  foster- 
ing business  development  and  a 
dedication  of  MSU  resources  to 
business  growth. 

The  University  of  Montana 
reaches  out  from  its  Missoula 
campus  to  provide  continuing 
education  in  56  Montana  commu- 
nities. Units  conduct  research 
supporting  ventures  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  forest  products,  tourism 
and  recreation.  Its  Small  Business 
Institute  Program  provides  consult- 
ing services  to  established  and  start- 
up companies,  assisting  some  100 
businesses  in  1987  alone. 

Each  of  the  six  university 
system  units  provides  direct  benefit 
to  business  and  industry — in 
programs  ranging  from  CAD-CAM 
training  of  draftsmen  to  business 
consulting,  from  industrial  arts  to 
doctorate  degrees  in  business,  law 
and  engineering. 

What  of  Montana's  eloquent 
claims  of  quality  education?  The 
quality  is  there!  Just  one  such  claim, 
if  you  please.  The  Montana  College 
of  Mineral  Science  and  Technology 
at  Butte  was  chosen  by  college 
presidents  as  the  top  U.S.  science 
and  technology  institution  among 
schools  of  1 ,500  to  2,500  enroll- 
ment. That  says  a  lot  for  Montana's 
commitment  to  education  and 
education's  contribution  to  Mon- 
tana. 


Universities  offer 
research  and  teciinical 
support 


We'reproud 
to  be  your  partner, 

US  WEST  is  proud  to  be  partners  with 
Montana  business.  Because  together  we 
can  Iceep  building  the  foundations  for  soUd 
economic  growth. 

And  that's  not  just  talk.  Because  Mountain 
Bell,  our  local  phone  company  in  Montana, 
has  been  installing  a  state-of-the-art  tele- 
communications network.  In  fact,  our  local 
network  is  among  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world,  with  about  70  percent  of  the  equipment 
less  than  10  years  old.  It's  projects  like  these 
that  bring  the  benefits  of  new  technology 
to  the  state  and  help  your  business  grow. 

Partnership  also  means  installing  digital 
lines  that  now  serve  about  half  of  Mountain 
Bell's  customers.  It  means  an  ever-expanding 
fiber  optic  network. 

But  partnership  doesn't  stop  there. 
Mountain  Bell  is  also  a  major  supporter  of 
business  assistance  programs  like  "Economics 
Montana!'  These  are  regular  reports  that 
give  business  people  and  elected  officials 
professional  forecasts  of  Montana's  eco- 
nomic progress.  So  they  can  make  better 
informed  decisions. 

At  U  S  WEST,  we've  already  made  our 
decision:  we're  committed  to  helping  make 
Montana  grow.  Together  we  can  succeed. 
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Intellectually 
Speaking 


The  strength  of  Montana's  edu- 
cational system  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Standards  continue  to  rise. 

More  than  82  percent  of  Mon- 
tana students  are  graduated  from 
high  school,  1 1  points  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Montana 
students  score  well  above  those 
from  most  other  states  on  SAT  and 
ACT  tests  commonly  used  for  col- 
lege admission.  In  fact.  Montana 
ranks  fourth-highest  in  the  28  states 
where  the  ACT  program  is  predomi- 
nant. 

Smarter  kids,  or  better  trained? 
A  bit  of  both,  perhaps. 

Most  of  Montana's  771  public 
schools  are  small,  under  250  stu- 
dents. A  student-teacher  ratio  of  less 
than  16:1  compares  very  favorably 
with  a  national  average  of  nearly 
1 8:1 .  Montana  teachers  average 
nine  years'  experience  in  their 
school  district  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  them  have  a  master's  or 
higher  degree. 

Montana  supports  its  schools 
well,  ranking  ninth  in  the  nation  on 
expenditures  per  pupil  and  third  on 


per  capita  expenditures  for  K-1 2 
education. 

Special  services  are  offered  to 
handicapped,  bilingual,  gifted  and 
special  education  students. 

In  addition,  Montana  has  105 
private  schools,  including  12 
private  secondary  schools. 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates 
that  Montana  students  leave  high 
school  better  equipped  to  enter  the 
adult  world.  But,  what  then?  What 
of  the  world  of  work  ahead  of 
them? 

Montana's  vocational-technical 
schools  address  career  training  for 
many.  Vo-tech  experiences  started 
in  high  school  are  fortified  in 
advanced  centers  ranging  from 
conventional  local  adult  schools  to 
college-level  programs.  And 
Montana's  vo-tech  system  is  a  tool 
for  students  seeking  career  opportu- 
nities as  well  as  for  employers 
seeking  specialized  work  skills. 

The  community  colleges  and 
three  private  colleges  augment 
advanced  education  opportunities 
available  through  Montana's  public 


college  and  university  units. 

About  34,000  students  are 
engaged  in  college-level  programs 
on  campuses  ranging  in  enrollment 
from  the  10,000  students  at  Mon- 
tana State  University  in  Bozeman  to 
400  enrolled  at  Rocky  Mountain 
College  in  Billings.  About  6,000 
degrees  are  awarded  annually.  Ten 
percent  are  associate  degrees,  73 
percent  are  bachelors  degrees.  The 
remainder  represent  advanced 
degrees,  principally  in  business  and 
management,  education,  engineer- 
ing and  law. 

Mind  development  in  Montana 
may  be  mind-boggling  to  some. 
Eighteen  percent  of  Montana 
residents  are  college  graduates, 
ranking  the  state  among  the  top  in 
the  nation  in  terms  of  achieved  edu- 
cation. 

The  entrepreneur  seeking  bright 
minds  will  find  them  in  Montana. 
He  or  she  also  will  find  challenging 
educational  opportunities  for  their 
own  families  as  they  grasp  the 
future  and  launch  their  businesses 
under  the  Big  Sky. 


Bozeman 

.  .  .  A  Great  Place  to  Live  &  Work 

Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts. 
We'll  send  you  a  free  information 
package  about  Bozeman.  As  the 
largest  real  estate  company  in  the 
area  you'll  get  full  service  relocation 
for  your  family  or  entire  company. 

Call  us  today.  (406)  586- 1  32  i 


^^ 


Landmark  Real  Estate 

1612  W.  Main 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Transportation 


Montana:  Crossroads 
of  the  West 


ontana  is  strategically 
located  halfway  between 
Minneapolis  and  the  port  cities  of 
Seattle,  Portland  and  Vancouver — 
and  midway  between  Denver  and 
Edmonton.  Getting  there,  and 
getting  Montana-made  products  to 
market,  is  surprisingly  easy. 

Four  major  air  carriers  and 
three  commuter  airlines  provide  air- 
freight connections  to  major  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas. 

Of  the  state's  125  public 
airports,  15  serve  commercial 
airlines  and  75  can  accommodate 
medium  twin-engine  aircraft. 

Primary  east-west  rail  service  is 
provided  by  the  Burlington  North- 
ern Railroad  and  Montana  Rail 
Link.  With  more  than  3,000  miles 
of  combined  track  in  the  state,  these 
lines  provide  entry  to  the  Midwest 
and  East,  Gulf  Coast  ports  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Montana  is 
positioned  along  designated  land 
bridge  routes,  giving  coastal  access 
to  the  Far  East. 

The  Union  Pacific  provides 
access  from  Southwestern  Montana 
to  the  Midwest,  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Southwest.  From  Northeastern 
Montana,  the  Soo  Line  offers  yet 
another  route  to  the  Midwest, 
primarily  hauling  Montana  grain. 
Three  short-line  railroads  link 
smaller  Montana  communities  to 
the  interstate  carriers. 

Montana  offers  both  north- 
south  and  east-west  interstate 
highways. 

Interstate  90  links  major 
Montana  communities  with 
Spokane  and  Seattle  to  the  west, 
and  Denver  and  Chicago  east  and 
south  of  Billings.  1-94,  east  from 
Billings,  provides  access  through 
Bismarck  and  Fargo  to  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul. 

Interstate  15  is  another  impor- 
tant connection  for  Montana  from 


Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Outstanding  motor  carrier 
service  is  provided  by  some  7,000 
carriers.  About  800  have  intrastate 
authority.  The  balance  provides 
service  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  routinely  are  trucked  to 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  then  transported 
by  barge  down  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  rivers  to  Portland. 

Most  Montana  cities  have 
packaging  and  freight-service 
businesses  that  can  ship  any 
product,  by  any  mode,  to  any 
national  or  international  destina- 
tion. Four  major  express  firms 
provide  next-day  service  to  major 
U.S.  metropolitan  centers  from  all 
Montana  cities.  United  Parcel 
Service  operates  16  major  centers 
in  the  state,  with  pick-up  and 
delivery  to  all  Montana  locations. 


The  Port  of  Montana  at  Butte 
was  the  nation's  first  federally- 
certified  inland  port.  Transportation, 
bonded  warehousing  and  U.S. 
Customs  service  are  available  to 
importers  and  exporters,  with 
320,000  square  feet  of  covered, 
climate-controlled  space. 

The  Port  operates  a  1 .1  -million- 
bushel  grain  terminal  capable  of 
handling  75-car  unit  trains.  A 
235,000-square-foot  warehouse 
and  cold-storage  complex  is  being 
developed  by  the  Port  to  enhance 
agri-food  opportunities  for  the  state. 

Clearly,  Montana  is  well 
positioned  to  link  Montana  busi- 
nesses with  markets  throughout  the 
world. 


'  Many  of  the  Northwest's 
finest  companies  rely  on  us. 
Because  we  create  communica- 
tions that  stimulate,  intrigue, 
inform,  educate,  persuade  and 
sell.  Wendt  gets  Poults!  With 
int^ty  and  dependability. 

•  Ask  some  of  ovir  clients 
about  Wendt  Results. 

Great  Falls  Office: 

American  Simmental  Association 
National  cattie  breed  association 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
ofMontana 

Health  care  coverage 
D.A.  Davidson  &  Co. 

Regional  investment  firm 

Empire  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Financial  services 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Great  Falls 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  KalispelJ 
Financial  services 

HMO  Montana 
Health  maintenance  organization 

Montana  Dep)artment  of 
Commerce 

Travel  Promotion  and  Business 

Assistance  Division 

Montana  Power  Company 
Gas  and  electric  utility 

Northwest  Airlink 
Regional  airline 

Norwest  Capital 
Management  &  Trust 
Co.,  Montana 
Trust  services 


Norwest  Corporation 
Financial  services— Upper  Midwest 

Pizza  Hut 
Central  and  Western  Montana 
food  services 

Sirco 
National  manufacturer  of  home  and 
office  fiimiture 

The  Big  Mountain 
Ski  and  summer  resort. 

Western  Federal  Savings  ofMontana 
Financial  services 

Spokane  Office: 

Allied/Gary  Safe  &  Vault  Co. 
National  manufacturer  of  safes, 
depositories  and  alarm  systems 

Columbia  Lighting 
National  manufacturer  of  fluorescent 
lighting  fixtures 

Cominco  Fertilizers 
National  manufacturer  of  fertilizers 

Culligan  Soft  Water  Service  Co-op 


Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
Financial  services 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Casper 
Financial  services 

Jacklin  Seed  Company 
International  grower  and  marketer 
of  tvirf,  forage  and  environmental 
grass  seed 

Kaiser  Aluminum/Trentwood  Works 
International  manufecturer 
of  aluminum 

Mayflower  Warehousemen's  Assoc. 
National  trade  association 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission 
Pacific  Wood  Furnishings 


R.  A.  Pearson  Co. 
International 
manufacturer 
of  packaging 
equipment 


Vi  Vi  Vi 


^'  If  ^tting  Results  appeals  to 
you,  let's  talk.  Please  ask  for 
Bruce  Day  at  406-452-8581. 


INTERcom 


615  2nd  Ave.  N. 

West  1203  Riverside      (^ 

Box  2128 

Box  2178 

The  Wendt  Public  Relations  Company 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403 

Spokane,  WA  99210 

Spokane:  (509)  624-6327 

(406)  452-8581 

(509)  838-3126 

Great  Falls:  (406)  452-4438 

Getting  Around 
Under  tne  Big  Sicy 


ontana  is  fourth  largest 
among  the  United  States,  en- 
compassing 1 47,1 38  square  miles. 
With  a  population  of  about 
800,000,  there  is  ample  room  for 
new  business  and  new  residents: 
each  square  mile  averages  only  5.4 
people. 

But,  with  that  much  space 
under  the  Big  Sky,  is  it  difficult  to 
get  around?  Not  at  all.  Obviously, 
Montanans  have  a  love  affair  with 
the  family  car  and  support  a 
superior  roadway  system. 

There  are  almost  78,000  miles 
of  streets,  roads  and  highways  in 
Montana,  including  nearly  1,200 
miles  of  completed  four-lane 
interstate  highways.  It's  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  lack  of  congestion 
here.  A  trip  of  sixty  miles  means 
sixty  minutes,  not  several  hours. 

Four  major  air  carriers  and 
three  commuter  airlines  provide 
more  than  100  daily  flights  linking 
Montana  communities  and  major 


U.S.  metropolitan  areas.  More  than 
80  are  direct  flights  to  principal 
airline  hubs  in  Billings,  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Spokane. 

Daily  Superliner  service  is 
provided  at  1 1  rail  passenger 
stations  served  by  amtrak's  "Empire 
Builder." 

In  addition  to  inter-city  air,  rail 
and  bus  connections,  modern 
public  systems  provide  mass  transit 
service  in  the  state's  six  largest 
cities.  Public  transportation  also  is 
provided  by  five  county  systems. 

Transportation  hubs  at  Butte 
and  Shelby  effectively  link  compet- 
ing railroads  and  efficient  trucklines 
to  maximize  service  and  minimize 
cost  in  moving  materials  to  plants 
and  goods  to  markets. 

The  fact  that  Montana  imports 
more  goods  than  it  exports  also  is  a 
plus  for  many  new  Montana 
entrepreneurs  who  find  a  significant 
shipping  advantage  in  utilization  of 


back-haul  space  on  trucks  bringing 
goods  to  the  state. 

"Getting  around"  suggests 
telecommunication,  as  well  as 
physical  transportation  of  people 
and  goods.  Montana  ranks  ahead  of 
many  states  in  this  area. 

Getting  around,  and  getting  the 
message  sent,  are  surprisingly  easy 
and  efficient  in  Montana.  Just  as 
easy,  and  sometimes  just  as  impor- 
tant, is  getting  away. 

Newcomers  to  Montana  seem 
most  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
good  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
other  recreational  opportunities  are 
only  minutes  away  from  office  or 
home. 

Transportation?  Getting  there  is 
no  problem  in  Montana. 


Live  in  Bozeman 

DO  BUSINESS  IN  BOSTON,  BRUSSELS  ...  Or  Anywhere  Else  In  the  World! 

We  have  plenty  of  great  reasons  you  should  locate  your  business  in 
the  Bozeman/Gallatin  area.  We're  the  Gallatin  Development  Corporation 
and  we  can  help  you:  •  Secure  a  Suitable  Business  Site  •  Obtain  Public 
Funds  •  Coordinate  Meetings  &  Tours  with  Key  Leaders  •  Understand 
State  &  Local  Policies  &  Regulations. 

Write  or  call  today  and  we'll  nnake  sure  you  get  all  the  details. 

(406)  587-3113 

Gallatin  Development  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  1114 

Bozeman,  MT  59771-1114 

Attn:  Becky  Smith,  Executive  Director 
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Things  are  Happening 


in 
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New  home  of: 

•  Patagonia  Mail  Order 
Division 

•  Lifeiink,  International 
Manufacturers  of  Simms 
waders,  Croakies 

•  Advanced  Technology 
Park,  Montana  State 
University 

•  Various  laser  diode  and 
fiber  optic  companies 

WHY? 

Transportation: 

•  1-90 

•  3  major  airlines, 
2  airllnks 

•  Yellowstone  Park 
connection 

Educated  Workforce: 

•  Montana  State  University, 
state's  largest 

•Quality  of  Life 

-Outdoor  recreation 
mecca 

-Top-rated  school 
system 

-Cultural  amenities — 
opera,  symphony,  art 
galleries.  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  region's 
only  planetarium  in 
'89 
•State  of  the  art  communi- 
cation system 

•  Vibrant,  historic  central  busi- 
ness district 


For  more  information,  contact: 
Daria  Joyner,  EVP 
(406)586-5421 
P.O.  Box  B,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 


Lifestyle 


The  Good 

Stuff  Is  Just 

Minutes  Away 

in  Montana 


If  you  lived  in  Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana, you  could  cast  a  fly  into  a 
churning  mountain  trout  stream 
minutes  after  leaving  your  office. 
You  could  be  on  a  ski  hill  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  a  city  dweller  to 
catch  the  train  for  home. 

if  Miles  City  were  home,  you 
could  hunt  for  grouse  and  pheasant 
every  day  throughout  the  season, 
rather  than  dreaming  of  doing  it 
once,  some  day. 

You  could  sail  on  the  Missouri 
River  near  Great  Falls  every  balmy 
summer  afternoon. 

You  could  hunt  for  sapphires 
and  garnets  on  a  pleasant  picnic 
outing  near  Helena  or  Philipsburg. 

A  get-away  hike  in  a  wilderness 
area,  camping  on  the  shore  of  a 
mountain  lake — those  are  the  things 
Montana  vacations  are  made  of. 
They're  a  way  of  life  for  Montana 
residents. 

If  you  established  your  new 
business  at  Missoula,  you  would  be 
linked  to  modern  transportation  and 
communications,  the  resources  of 
the  University  of  Montana  and  the 
conveniences  of  a  western  city. 
You'd  enjoy  a  life  style  unmatched 
in  other  regions  and  a  worker 
productivity  level  that  can  be 
sustained  only  in  this  environ- 
ment— the  nation's  last  clean 
frontier. 

It  is  possible  to  live  seconds 
from  a  golf  course,  five  minutes 
from  work  and  no  more  than  half 
an  hour  to  backcountry  fishing  and 
hunting.  Montana's  cost  of  living  is 


far  below  the  national  average,  as  is 
housing.  From  upscale  property 
such  as  Eagle  Bend,  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  Flathead  Valley,  to  cozy 
country  homes,  and  from  condo- 
miniums close-in  or  mountain 
cabins  way-out,  the  emphasis  on 
housing  in  Montana  is  on  easy, 
instant  access  to  the  things  you 
enjoy. 

There's  some  of  everything 
under  Montana's  big  sky.  From 
ballet  to  "meller-drama,"  from 
chamber  music  and  Shakespeare  to 
county  fairs.  Explore  the  dramatic 
gothic  architecture  of  the  St.  Helena 
Cathedral  or  a  tumble-down  frontier 
ghost  town.  Recreation  is  just 
minutes  away,  in  Montana. 

Broad,  shaded  parks  and  pools 
provide  pleasure  for  youngsters  a 
few  blocks  from  home.  They  play 
openly,  unafraid,  in  a  small-town 
atmosphere.  How  do  you  place  a 
value  on  that? 

Yes,  Montana  offers  fabulous 
recreational  opportunities.  We 
invite  visitors  to  enjoy  our  state. 
And  we  welcome  new  residents 
eager  to  share  in  the  daily  Montana 
adventure. 

Bring  your  family,  your  dream 
and  your  determination  to  succeed. 
Everything  else  is  just  minutes 
away,  in  Montana. 


Discover  the 

Bigfbik  Magic 
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AveriU's  Flathead  Lake  Lodge  is  a  famous,  2,000  acre  family  operated  Dude 
Ranch,  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  noilhwest  Montana,  just  south  of 
Glacier  National  Park.  In  1945,  it  first  began  as  a  western  hide-a-way  for  vacation- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  continues  to  offer  guests  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a  real  western  vacation  and  genuine  hospitality  in  a  setting  of 
unmatched  beauty. 

Flathead  Lake  Lodge  is  located  directly  on  the  shores  ofthe  largest  natural  lake  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  combine  a  western  atmosphere,  complete  horse  program, 
with  added  enjoyment  of  water  sports. 

For  reservation  information  write; 


FLATHEAD  UKe' 
Lodgst  Dude  Ranch 


I 


Box  248  •  Bigfork,  MT  5991 1 
(406)  837-4391 


Share  in  a  paradise  built  in  possibly  the  most  picturesque 
location  on  Flathead  Lake.  Sunset  Point  presents  the  lake's 
most  exclusive  resort  homes.  Condominium  and  townhome 
units  are  spacious,  ranging  from  1,400  to  2,500  sq.ft.,  with 
2  and  3  bedrooms,  professional  landscaping  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  magnificent  surroundings.  Each  unit  has  its  own 
lakeshore  view  of  the  vast  Flathead  Lake  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Clubhouse  facilities,  complete  with  spa,  your  own 
personal  dock,  hundreds  of  feet  of  private  beach  are  exclu- 
sive for  homeowners.  Sunset  Point,  the  ultimate  in  lakeside 
resort  living. 

Sunset  Point  Townhomes  &  Condominiums 

P.O.  Box  275  •  Bigfork,  MT  5991 1  •  (406)  837-6220 


There  are  many  activities  to  take  part  in  during  your  vacation  at  Marina  Cay  Resort.  From  fishing  to 
sailing,  golf  to  tennis  or  sightseeing  to  shopping,  we  are  positive  you  will  cherish  your  visit. 
Adjoining  the  Bay  Club  is  a  full-service  marina  complete  with  boat  and  equipment  rental,  dockage 
area,  and  gas.  You  may  dock  your  boat  for  the  season  or  during  your  stay  as  a  guest.  Canoes, 
paddleboats,  ski  boat  complete  with  water  skies,  windsurfers  and  fishing  boats,  are  all  available  at 
the  Marina.  Guided  fishing  charter  services  will  escort  you  to  just  the  right  spots  so  you  can  catch 
"the  Big  One."  Come  and  relax! 

P.O.  Box  663  •  Bigfork,  MT  •  (406)  837-5861 


RESORT  &  CONFERENCE  CENTER 


YOUR  COMPLETE 
GUroE  TO 
MONTANA'S 
GREAT   OUTDOORS! 

EVERYONE  HAS  A  PASSION 

WE'VE  CHOSEN  A  FEW .  .  . 

BACKPACKING  •  CLIMBING 

X'C  SKIING  •WHITEWATER 

USGS  MAPS 

FAMILY     CAMPING 


Rugged    Clothing 

For    the  Outdoors 

Beautiful    Clothing 

For  the    Indoors 

MENS  &  WOMEN'S 

SPORTSWEAR 

THAT'S  ALWAYS  IN 

STYLE 


IN  EVERY  TOWN 

THERE  ARE  A 
FEW  STANDOUTS 

STOP  BY 

TO  SEE  OUR 

LARGE  &  UNIQUE 

INVENTORY 

MAIL  ORDER  AVAILABLE 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS 
TRADING  CO. 


1627  W.  MAIN  •BOZEMAN.MT  59715 
406-586-2225 


Montana's  Best  Kept  Secret 


In  the  winter  of  1 988,  the  blood 
flow  of  many  a  good  Chicago 
citizen  slowed  to  a  trickle,  so 
vigorous  was  the 
wind  chill.  In 
New  York  and 
New  England, 
snow  piled  up  to 
the  tops  of  cars 
and  houses  while 
the  mercury 
escaped  the  cold 
by  hiding  in  the 
bulbs  of  ther- 
mometers. 
Heartland  travel- 
ers were  stranded 
and  isolated  re- 
peatedly by 
recurring  bliz- 
zards. 

At  the  same 
time,  spectators 

at  the  Calgary  Winter  Olympics 
discarded  winter  garb  for  near- 
shirtsleeve  wear.  And  south  of 
Calgary,  below  the  Alberta  border, 
Montanans  enjoyed  the  same  balmy 
conditions. 

The  Montana  weather  was  not 
unusual.  Along  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Front,  even  the  harshest  winters  are 
interrupted  by  warming  chinook 
winds. 

But  welcome  respites  from 
winter  are  a  small  part  of  the 
Montana  weather  tale.  The  rest  of 
the  story  may  be  one  of  the  best- 
kept  secrets  in  the  lower  48  states: 
the  Montana  climate  is  among  the 
nation's  most  hospitable  to  human- 
kind. That's  because  what  little 
Montana  weather  news  gets  media 
coverage  deals  with  exceptions  and 
extremes.  Those  are  what  get 
reported. 

The  extremes  are  likely  to  be 
fairly  frequent  in  a  state  whose 
altitudes  are  extremes  in  them- 
selves. The  highest  point  in  Mon- 
tana approaches  1 3,000  feet;  the 
lowest,  1 800  feet. 

So  West  Yellowstone,  well  over 
a  mile  high,  makes  the  news  when 
nature  dumps  a  foot  or  two  of  snow 
on  that  snowmobile  capital  of  the 
world. 


In  like  manner,  tourists  are 
impressed  when  they  stop  at  a  sign 
proclaiming  Rogers  Pass  as  the 
locale  of  the 
lowest  tempera- 
ture recorded  in 
the  contiguous  48 
states,  a  whop- 
ping 70  degrees 
below  zero.  There 
is  no  population 
center  there. 

More  repre- 
sentative of 
Montana  weather 
are  the  high 
temperatures 
experienced  in 
summer.  Then, 
much  of  the  state 
boasts  Hawaiian 
daytime  readings 
and  sufficient 
cooling  at  night  to  permit  comfort- 
able sleeping.  When  Dallas,  New 
York,  Phoenix,  Atlanta  and  Minnea- 
polis swelter  in  summer,  Montanans 
hear  meadowlarks  warbling  through 
open  screens.  Summers  are  glorious 
in  Montana,  as  are  the  brisk  springs 
and  the  drawn-out  Indian  summers. 
As  for  the  winters,  Montana  has 
an  ace  in  the  hole.  While  tempera- 
tures in  the  cooler  portions  of 
Montana  approximate  those  of  New 
England,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Des 
Moines,  the  bone-chill  factor  does 
not  approach  those  of  the  humid 
climes.  Dry  cold  does  not  penetrate 
the  way  cold,  damp  air  does.  And 
people  don't  wince  in  Montana 
when  they  slip  between  the  sheets; 
no  clammy  sheets  contacting  bare 
skin. 

Year  around,  Montana  weather 
was  made  for  people.  It  offers  the 
vigor  of  a  temperate  climate 
without  strangling  summer  heat  or 
penetrating,  wet  cold. 


If  we  gave  you  the  shirt  off  our  back, 
this  is  what  it  would  look  like. 


I W.  .^ 


As  you  can  tell,  it's 
worse  for  wear  mainly 
because  the  People  at  Pacific 
Power  will  run  themselves  ragged  in 
Montana  to  find  you  the  right  sites, 
cost,  manpower,  and,  of  course,  our 
specialty,  inexpensive  electric  power  All 
backed  by  76  years  of  experience  in  the 
Northwest.  And  handled  in  the  strictest 
confidence.  With  assistance  available  to 
help  you  in  arranging  financing. 

Not  only  that,  but  you're  talking  to 
more  than  just  an  electric  utility  Pacific 
Power  is  part  of  PacificCorp ...  a  diver- 
sified enterprise  with  expertise  in 
mineral  development,  telecom- 
munications and  equipment  leasing. 

So,  if  you're  torn  about  where  to 
expand,  relocate,  or  simply  open  shop 
for  the  first  time,  contact  Lee  Carothers, 
Montana  Division  Manager,  448  Main, 
Kalispell,  MT  59903-0250  (406)  752-7461 
or  Hal  Bennett,  District  Manager,  RO.  Box 
98,  Whitefish,  MT  59937  (406)  862-3565  or 
Jim  Redman,  District  Manager,  RO.  Box 
AK,  Libby,  MT  59923  (406)  293-4107 


B1988  Pacific  Power 


PACIFIC  POWER 

THE  ENERGY  SERVICES  COMPANY 

Expect  more  from  us. 
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Tourism 


Montana  Splendor 
No  Secret 


Eagle  Bend  Coifing  Community,  Big  Fork. 


Tourism  ranks  high  among 
Montana's  business  segments 
and  is  growing  rapidly.  It  also  may 
be  one  of  the  state's  oldest  indus- 
tries. President  Thomas  Jefferson 
dispatched  the  first  tourists  to  the 
Big  Sky  Country:  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark.  Major  attrac- 
tions first  brought  to  the  nation's  at- 
tention in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition journals  continue  to  attract 
visitors  from  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

With  all  of  Montana's  beauty 
and  boundless  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, why  would  a  visitor  want  to 


leave  Montana?  Indeed,  General 
George  Armstrong  Custer  didn't 
return  from  his  Montana  tour — but 
that's  another  story. 

Montana's  vacation  and 
recreation  opportunities  have  been 
common  knowledge  for  a  century. 
A  fascinating  place  to  visit! 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  live 
there?  That's  the  unrealized 
dream — to  work  and  live  in  Mon- 
tana. In  fact,  some  of  the  brightest 
Montana  opportunities  are  in  its 
tourist  industry. 

Glacier  National  Park  on 
Montana's  Canadian  border  and 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  attract  4.5 
million  visitors  each  year.  Almost  3 
million  tourists  visit  Montana  as  a 
vacation  destination  annually.  But 
the  vast  space  under  the  Big  Sky 
absorbs  them  without  the  crunch 
and  congestion  normally  encoun- 
tered in  other  regions  of  the  nation. 

The  last  unspoiled  section  of 
the  mighty  Missouri  River  offers 
boating  and  floating  opportunities 
in  Montana.  Some  of  the  nation's 
finest  Blue  Ribbon  trout  fisheries 
sparkle  in  the  Missouri  headwaters 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  streams. 

World-class  ski  resorts  draw 
winter  visitors  to  the  state's  western 
region.  An  Olympic  speed-skating 
facility  at  Butte  attracted  skaters 
from  18  nations  for  the  World  Cup 
competition  and  pre-Olympic 
training  the  last  two  years.  And 
Yellowstone  intrigues  thousands  of 
visitors  each  winter  for  cross- 
country skiing  and  snowmobile 
exploration  of  the  nation's  senior 
national  park. 

Ever  see  a  prairie  dog  town?  Or 
an  honest-to-goodness  frontier 


rodeo?  That's  part  of  Montana's 
attraction.  Tourists  are  drawn  to  the 
famed  Custer  Battlefield  National 
Monument  and  to  powwows  on 
Montana's  Indian  reservations  each 
summer.  And  simply  driving 
through  the  rugged  mountains  and 
national  forests  are  memorable 
experiences. 

Montana  Yogo  Sapphires  are 
renowned  throughout  the  world. 
Visitors  can  hunt  for  semi-precious 
stones  or  pan  for  gold  at  numerous 
locations.  Authentic  ghost  towns 
and  recreated  frontier  communities, 
museums  and  western  art  collec- 
tions beckon  the  traveler. 

Montana  is  the  old  west  as  well 
as  the  nation's  newest  frontier.  A 
modest  tax  on  guest  rooms  and 
camping  spaces  enacted  by  the 
1987  Legislature  raised  Montana's 
tourist-promotion  budget  to  rank 
competitively  with  most  other 
western  states.  Tourism  is  growing. 
And  that  creates  new  business 
opportunities. 

From  guided  hunting  trips  in 
pristine  wilderness  areas  to  the 
crafting  of  fine  jewelry,  and  from 
fast  foods  to  fantastic  destination 
resorts,  there  are  countless  opportu- 
nities for  enjoyment  and  employ- 
ment under  Montana's  Big  Sky. 


Some  of  the  brightest 

Montana  opportunities  are  in 

the  tourist  industry 


Innovative, 

['unclional 

Clothing  for 

the  Outdoors. 

Call  or  write 

for  a  free  96  page 

full  color  catalog. 


Patagonia  Mail  Order 
PO  Box  86 


')  648-3586 


patagonia' 
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You  Can  See  Forever 


H  fi 


ontana  is  Big  Sky  Country 
because  of  incredible  vistas 
the  eye  can  conquer  from  the  front 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On 
a  clear  day,  the  customary  low  hu- 
midity of  Montana  opens  up  the  air 
to  views  of  50  miles  and  more. 
Mountains  march  across  the  distant 
horizon,  while  the  outline  of  the 
Missouri  River  valley  plays  itself  out 
past  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

When  you  raise  your  eyes  from 
the  earth,  you  know  another  reason 
it's  Big  Sky  Country.  You  don't 
know  what  blue  can  be  until  you 
see  the  Montana  hue  stretched  to 
the  edge  of  the  landscape — Blue 
with  fathomless  depth,  contrasted 
on  a  late  summer  afternoon  with 
the  cotton  white  of  building  cumu- 
lus clouds. 

Low  humidity  implies  quite 
accurately  another  reason  the 
Montana  climate  is  people  friendly. 
Annual  precipitation  across  the 


state  is  relatively  low.  Days  of 
sunshine  are  among  the  most 
numerous  in  the  nation.  Only  a  few 
spots,  most  of  them  in  the  desert 
Southwest,  are  blessed  with  more 
direct  sunlight. 

Yet  Montana  is  not  cursed  with 
the  barren  ground  and  variety  of 
reptiles  that  find  hospitable  more 
southerly  states.  Of  the  pernicious 
varieties,  only  a  few  hardy  rattle- 
snakes are  suited  to  Montana. 

The  Big  Sky  also  is  spared  the 
spectrum  of  insects  that  plague 
moist  states.  In  Montana,  you  can 
walk  barefoot  through  your  lawn 
without  becoming  a  host  for 
chiggers.  You  can  camp  out  under 
the  stars  and  wake  next  morning 
without  a  sleeping  bag  full  of  little 
friends. 

In  Montana,  the  grasshopper  is 
the  dominant  insect  in  some  places 
in  some  years.  They  can  be  used  for 
bait.  Beyond  them  some  areas  have 


mosquitoes  in  season.  Houseflies 
are  few  and  the  ants  pretty  much 
stick  to  themselves. 

Destructive  spectacles  of  nature 
common  to  other  states  are  un- 
known or  rare  beneath  the  Big  Sky. 
Hurricanes  don't  happen  in  land- 
locked Montana.  People  don't 
worry  about  tornadoes.  They  touch 
down  almost  never.  Major  flooding 
occurs  along  river  valleys  about 
every  100  years.  Western  Montana 
experiences  minor  earth  tremors  on 
occasion,  but  destructive  earth- 
quakes are  far  from  common. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  Montana's 
environment  was  built  for  people. 
The  plagues  of  life-threatening 
weather  and  natural  occurrences 
have  been  uncommonly  kind  to 
Montanans.  And  the  posits  of  a 
moderate  climate  make  the  Big  Sky 
state  a  place  people  love  to  live. 


A  -4 


Live  And  Play  In  The  State  WithThe  Lowest 
Individual  Tax  Burden  In  The  Nation. 


A  Got  HNG  Community  for  Peopi£ 
WhoPiayForKefps. 


^^^^  ^^HfeVIBl'^^^^  golfing <imimi|j|^  .^^^  phallenpinf  his  shot-making  ability, 
nity  for  those  x*fibfflare  a  love  of  the  game  And  if  living  in  the  Nonhwest  s  premier 

and  a  passion  for  natural  beauty.  outdoor  playground  isn't  enticing  enough. 

Nestled  along  the  northern  shore  of  Flat-      consider  that  Montana  boasts  the  lowest 


head  Lake  among  the  towering  pines  of 
northwest  Montana,  F^aglc  Bend  is  just  one 
hour  south  of  (ilacier  National  Park. 
_;-;   .        In  the  tradition  of  the  best  golf  courses, 
'  '    £a^e  i3end  stimulates  a  player  s  senses  while 


individual  tax  burden  in  the  nation.* 

The  reward  for  finding  the  right  golf 
course  can  be  great. 

'  1987  Rand  McNally,  "Rctircniiiu  I'laci-s  Rated." 


EAGLE  Bend 

(.ircal  aolf.  l^ri'sh  Jir.  Ck\m  water. 
Low  taxes.  An  mihealahte  Umrsomc.  for 
more  mformalion  call  (4()6l  ^.57-564/ 
or  irrile  liaale  Bend,  I'.O.  Hox  960-12, 
Bi^tork,  Mo,it.inaSWII.  l-S(H)-2.';.'!-.S64l. 

Otjer  void  in  New  York,  Neif  Jeney, 
Florida  and  other  states  where  prohibited. 


Finance 


Startup  Bucks 
Go  Begging 


Sam  Hubbard  has  a  potential 
$16  million  to  invest  in 
fledgling  high-technology  compa- 
nies, but  he's  having  trouble  finding 
takers. 

Hard  to  believe?  Well,  there  is 
a  catch.  If  you  take  the  money,  you 
have  to  locate  your  company  in 
Montana. 

Hubbard  Is  executive  director 
of  the  Montana  Science  and 
Technology  Alliance,  a  state  agency 
created  to  provide  capital  for  start- 
up high-technology  ventures. 

The  venture  capital  fund  for 
high-tech  firms  is  one  of  many 
financial  programs  available  to  help 
launch  virtually  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness venture.  Montana  is  poised  to 
structure  a  custom  package  of 
financial  incentives  to  match  the 
needs  of  many  a  would-be  entre- 
preneur. 

Everyone  wants  high-technol- 
ogy companies.  Montana  is  unique 
in  focusing  on  the  little  guy — on  the 
dream  that  may  never  see  the  light 
of  day  in  a  less  cordial  environ- 
ment. 

The  1987  Montana  Legislature 
gave  the  Alliance  authority  to  sell 
up  to  $16  million  in  bonds  to 
generate  venture  capital  for  high- 
tech  firms.  To  date,  about  10 
percent  of  that  pool  has  been 
committed  to  help  launch  10  high- 
tech  ventures.  But,  there's  lots  more 
money  available. 

Montana  is  looking  for  entre- 
preneurs with  sound  ideas,  the 
energy  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
invest  some  sweat  and  capital  to 
see  their  dreams  materialize. 
Usually,  finance  is  the  greatest 
hurdle.  There's  a  big  difference 
between  encouragement  and  all-out 
support.  Montana's  willing  to  bet 
on  the  success  of  new  business 
ventures. 


Like  most  other  regions, 
Montana  offers  tax  incentives  at 
state  and  local  levels.  What's 
uncommon,  however,  is  the 
dedication  of  elected  officials,  labor 
leaders  and  established  businesses 
to  create  the  environment  necessary 
for  a  specific  enterprise. 

Local  business  incubators,  city 
and  county  bonding  authority  and 
other  funding  sources  often  are 
blended  to  produce  just  the  right 
package  to  fit  an  entrepreneur's 
needs. 

From  below-cost  office  space  to 
problem  analysis  by  the  University 
of  Montana's  Small  Business 


Institute,  incentives  available  to 
new  business  add  up  to  significant 
savings.  But,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  is  the  commitment  by 
scores  of  Montanans  to  the  success 
of  each  new  venture. 

Today,  Montana  does  have 
bucks  going  begging,  dollars 
available  to  fund  a  wide  spectrum 
of  productive,  new  business.  The 
homesteadings  days  of  the  open 
West  may  be  history,  but  that  same 
basic  concept  still  applies  to  the 
entrepreneur. 

Montana — America's  newest 
open  frontier! 


Why  not  try 
Montana's  largest 
convention  facility 
located  in  Montana's 
largest  city,  Billings... 

^ 

End  of  the  Trail  for  the 

Great  Montana  Centennial 

Cattle  Drive 

September  4, 1989 

i^ 

•Lush  atrium,  indoor  pool,  outdoor  sundeck, 
sauna,  whirlpool,  exercise  equipment. 

•Two  exceptional  restaurants,  lounge  &  casino 

•33,000  square  feet  of  meeting  space  accommo- 
dating 2,500  people. 

•  Montana'  Transportation  hub 


•1-90  Exit  446 

Ten  miles  from  Billings  airport 

Courtesy  airport  transportation 

•320  guestrooms,  including  45  deluxe  and  one 
presidential  suite. 

•Free  Movie  Channel.  Haberdashery,  gift  shop 

^ '\\ouaau  ^vvirc 
Billings  PlstzsL 

For  reservations,  call  toll-free  1-80Q-HOUDAY 
Or,  contact  BILLINGS  PLAZA  HOLIDAY  INN  directly  at  406-248-7701 


Montana  Invests  In 

Its  Future 


The  Montana  Board  of  Invest- 
ments manages  a  $2.5  billion 
portfolio  of  state  investments,  in- 
cluding proceeds  of  the  state's  sev- 
erance tax  on  Montana-produced 
coal.  About  $10  million  of  annual 
coal  tax  revenue  is  earmarked  for 
support  of  new  business  ventures. 

Currently,  up  to  $950,000  may 
be  committed  to  individual  Mon- 
tana firms  meeting  certain  criteria: 
•  generate  50  percent  or  more 
of  gross  revenues  from  out-of-state 
sources, 


PLAIN  PAPER 
lAXABILITY! 


The  compact  FAX-350  produces  plain  paper 

copies  that  you  can  write  on  and  file  away 

With  a  super  fine  mode  for  print 

and  graphics.  Halftones  in  16 

shades  of  gray  speed-dialing 

to  82  locations, 

full  compatibility  and  the 

ability  to  send  confidential 

messages  and  relay 

commands. 


PLAIN 
PAPER 
FACSIMILE 


THE  FASTEST  WORDS  IN  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Cation 


M 


JsH  OFfice 

EQUIPMENT 


26  So.  Grand  •  Bozeman,  MT 
586-3103 


454  Moore  Lane  •  Billings,  MT 
256-2224 


•  focus  principally  on  Montana 
production  of  products  or  services 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
purchased  out-of-state,  or 

•  derive  50  percent  or  more  of 
gross  revenues  from  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  Montana-made 
products. 

Coal  Tax  Loans  are  available  to 
business  under  a  variety  of  options. 
The  Board  may  participate  in 
federally-guaranteed  loans  or  place 
long-term  deposits  with  local 
lenders  to  assure  availability  of  loan 
funds.  Coal  tax  monies  also  may  be 
used  to  fund  credit  to  an  eligible 
business  firm  by  purchasing  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  loan  from  the 
originating  lender. 

The  maximum  term  is  20  years, 
more  than  ample  to  carry  a  new 
company  through  its  formative 
years. 

Coal  tax  loans  have  funded 
ventures  in  trucking,  lumbering, 
tourism  and  cherry  farming.  Food 
processors,  plastics  firms,  dairies, 
furniture  manufacturers  and  spe- 
cialized tool  makers  also  rank 
among  those  who  got  their  start,  in 
part,  through  Coal  Tax  Loans. 

Montana's  Board  of  Invest- 
ments separately  offers  economic 
development  support  through  two 
Industrial  Revenue  Bond  (IRB) 
programs. 

Up  to  $1 0  million  is  available 
for  individual  borrowers  under 
Stand  Alone  IRBs.  The  Board  serves 
strictly  as  the  facilitator,  or  bond 
issuer,  with  the  borrower  wholly 
responsible  for  obtaining  financing. 

A  Pooled  IRB  program  serves 
smaller  borrowers — those  with 
project  costs  as  low  as  $100,000. 


The  Board  combines  several  IRB 
projects  under  this  program,  with 
loans  available  of  up  to  $3  million 
for  individual  firms. 

Up  to  $10  million  is  available 
to  local  government  units  each  year 
under  Montana's  Community 
development  Block  Grant  Program. 
Individual  business  firms  cannot 
apply  directly  for  this  assistance. 
Cities,  towns  and  counties  often 
apply  the  federally-funded  competi- 
tive grants  to  loans,  loan  guarantees 
and  interest  supplements  supporting 
new  business  ventures  in  their 
jurisdictions. 

Conventional  financing  sources 
include  109  state  banks,  59  na- 
tional banks  and  three  trust  compa- 
nies with  combined  resources 
exceeding  $7  billion. 

Technical  assistance  in  financ- 
ing is  available  through  the  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Division  of  the 
Montana  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Financing  tools  and  sources  are 
in  place.  The  welcome  mat  is  out. 
Needed  are  new  ideas  and  entre- 
preneurs eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  myriad  opportunities  that 
await  under  Montana's  Big  Sky. 


Coal  tax  loans  have  funded 

trucking,  lumbering,  tourism 

and  cherry  farming 


In  Montana 
Everyone 
Gives  Their 
Best 

There's    something 
about  fresh  air,  clean 
water  and  sunshine 
that  just  naturally 
brings  out  the  best 
in  everyone. 

At  Darigold  we're  pleased  to 
be  able  to  live  and  work  in 
Montana.  We  think  you  will 
be  to.  ^ 


DARIGOLD 


Finding  tiie  Rigiit  Fit 


Downtown  Billings. 

Awhile  back,  a  western  Mon- 
tanan  suggested  quite  seri- 
ously that  a  large  chunk  of  eastern 
Montana  be  transformed  into  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  well- 
heeled  out-of-state  sportsmen. 
Cattle  and  sheep  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  land  in  favor  of 
increasing  already  abundant  herds 
of  deer,  antelope  and  elk.  The  idea, 
it  seemed,  was  to  recreate  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  when  Lewis 
and  Clark  passed  through  in  the 
early  1800s.  The  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  own  the  land  now 
would  be  permitted  to  stay  on  as 
guides  and  chambermaids. 

The  idea  did  not  set  well  with 
eastern  Montana.  Shortly,  a  fresh 
proposal  was  placed  on  the  table. 


Create  a  massive  lake  by  damming 
up  the  Clark  Fork  River  and  drown- 
ing out  the  Missoula  valley.  The 
lake  would  displace  Montana's 
third  most  populous  city,  but 
Missoula  folks  doubtless  would 
catch  on  at  the  new  motels  sur- 
rounding the  massive  new  lake. 
Some  might  even  hire  on  as  fishing 
guides. 

Those  schemes  are  dormant  for 
now,  but  they  make  a  point  to 
prospective  businesses  and  indus- 
tries. That  is,  Montana's  diversity 
can  accommodate  just  about  any 
specification  a  newcomer  might 
draw  up. 

Montana's  diversity,  some  will 
tell  you,  was  born  of  a  contrasting 
landscape.  A  person's  world  view  is 


likely  to  be  shaped  by  the  physical 
world.  Outlooks  adopted  in  a  cozy 
mountain  valley  are  certain  to  be 
different  from  those  formed  on  the 
plains  or  in  one  of  the  river  valley 
cities. 

So  the  site-seeking  business  or 
industry  had  a  wide  range  of 
choices  before  it. 

The  cosmopolitan  atmosphere 
of  the  state's  largest  city,  Billings, 
which  lies  in  the  Yellowstone  River 
valley,  may  be  suitable.  The  casual 
informality  of  a  cowboy  town  like 
Miles  City  may  fill  the  bill  of 
another  enterprise.  In  like  manner, 
the  lusty  logging  tradition  of  the 
mountain  country  around  Libby  in 
Northwest  Montana  may  fit  one 
brand  of  business,  while  another 
finds  the  high  mountain  valley  of 
Butte  and  the  mineral-laden  hills 
there  more  to  its  liking.  Still  others 
will  find  cordial  hosts  in  Bozeman's 
expansive  Gallatin  valley  or  along 
the  flat  grain  belt  of  the  Hi-Line 
from  Havre  to  Cut  Bank. 

In  a  state  as  large  as  Montana 
and  as  varied  in  people,  resources 
and  topography,  there  are  niches 
for  a  similarly  wide  range  of 
business  ventures.  Places  where 
businesses  and  people  can  grow 
together  in  comfort  and  prosperity. 
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Montana's  leading  investment  banlcer  for  53  years 


Corporate  Finance  Inquiries 
Contact:  Mark  Semnnens 
(406)  727-4200    •    Great  Falls 


New  Economic  Clusters 


Anew  econmic  frontier  is 
opening  in  Montana.  It  does 
not  lend  itself  to  classification  eas- 
ily. It  cannot  be  perceived  as  a 
fledgling  silicon  valley.  Neither  can 
it  fit  neatly  into  one  of  the  state's 
other  private  sector  mainstays — 
mining,  tourism,  agriculture  or 
wood  products. 

In  much  the  same  manner  that 
Montana's  historic  frontier 
evolved, sector  by  sector,  so  too  is 
the  new  frontier  developing.  Fresh 
frontiers  are  being  cultivated  by 
intrepid  entrepreneurs  who  identify 
in  Montana  new  challenges  and 
new  opportunities.  Often  as  not, 
they  also  enjoy  making  their  way  at 
a  distance  from  the  urban  compres- 
sion that  has  spoiled  once  attractive 
living  environments. 

As  a  relative  new  comer  on  the 
Montana  scene,  the  new  economy 
is  not  a  conspicuous  presence  that 
can  be  identified  by  what  it  does. 
Rather,  it  is  an  economy  of  cluster. 
Each  cluster  tends  to  locate  in  an 
area  that  is  both  logical  and  hospi- 
table to  its  special  requirements. 
And,  it  would  seem,  each  is  located 
according  to  where  its  owners 
would  prefer  to  live  and  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
clusters  are  around  Bozeman  in 
southwest  Montana.  There,  two 
major  types  of  enterprises  have 
taken  wing. 

The  first  falls  under  the  heading 
of  high  technology  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  relates  to  the  strong  support 
available  from  the  science  commu- 
nity of  Montana  State  University. 
Another  factor  is  a  highly  trained 
and  motivated  work  force.  And, 
finally,  the  life  style  appeals. 

In  recent  years,  almost  a  dozen 
small  high-tech  manufacturers  have 
initiated  operations  in  the  Bozeman 
area:  firms  like  Avanti,  which 
produces  automatic  tool  changers 
and  accessories;  ILX  Lightwave, 
which  specializes  in  laser  diode 
technology,  and  Skyland  Scientific, 
which  validated,  engineers  and 
designs  sterilazation  equipment  in 
the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
equipment  industries. 

Rod  Marshall,  executive  vice 
president  of  Skyland  Scientific, 


offers  another  reason  his  firm  chose 
Montana. 

"Reliable  transportation  is  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  ...  because 
air  service  is  rarely  interrupted  by 
the  weather,  we  can  easily  serve 
worldwide  markets,"  he  offers. 

Another  Bozeman  cluster  is  far 
removed  from  the  scientific  world, 
but  is  just  as  logical.  That  activity  is 
a  response  to  the  booming  recrea- 
tion market.  The  location  of  several 
recreation  and  recreational  catalog 
operations  in  the  Bozeman  area 
puts  the  companies  next  to  the 
environment  where  their  products 
are  used.  Ski  areas,  mountain 
climbing,  hiking,  fishing  and 
hunting  are  scant  minutes  from  a 
Bozeman  resident's  back  door. 

That  access  was  a  high  priority 
on  the  shopping  list  of  Lost  Arrow 
Corp.  when  it  decided  to  move  the 
mail  order  business  of  its  popular 
Patagonia  label  to  Bozeman. 

Spokeswoman  Karen  Frishman 
says  Bozeman  was  chosen  primarily 
because  of  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities not  readily  available  in 
Patagonia's  California  location. 

"The  phone  people  need  to 
know  a  lot  about  our  clothing;  they 
need  to  use  them.  Ventura  is  a  great 
town,  but  it  is  five  hours  from  good 
skiing;  there  is  some  climbing,  and 
not  a  lot  of  great  rivers.  You  can't 
fly  fish  in  Ventura  either.   Bozeman 
has  all  of  those  things  you  can  get 
to  relatively  easily." 

Ninety  minutes  down  the 
Interstate  from  Bozeman  is  another 
cluster  of  sophisticated  ventures 
that  have  grown  out  of  energy  and 
communications  research  and 
development. 

Mountain  States  Energy,  Inc.  is 
a  major  research  and  development 
firm  operating  the  Magnetohydro- 
dynamics  Component  Development 
and  Integregation  Facility  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  The 
Montana  Energy  Research   Devel- 
opment Institute  conducts  R  &  D  in 
ceramic  materials  and  process 
research,  while  Renewable  Tech- 
nologies focuses  on  biofuels  with  a 
strong  staff  of  chemical  engineers, 
microbiologists  and  agricultural 
experts. 
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Take  a 
Look 

Great  Falls . .  .  amid  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  and  agriculture ...  ex- 
cellent transportation.  .  .seven  airlines.  .  .Montana's  finest  air- 
port. .  .Foreign  Trade  Zone. .  .$2.3  million  venture  capital  fiind. .  .Four 
industrial  parks.  .  .Superior  workforce.  .  .industrial  electricity  rates 
44%  of  national  average  and  natural  gas  75%  of  the  nation's.  Great 
Falls  is  a  growing  regional  trade  &  medical  center. 

Great  Falls.  A  Great  Place  for  Business.  A  Great  Place  To  Live! 


0we 


Direct  Economic  Development  inquiries  to  PROJECT  21,  Great  Falls  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.O.  Box  2127,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403 


"Our  Heritage  is  Yours 


Featuring  the  fabulous 
French  Quarter  indoor 
recreation  center. 


•  246  Guest  rooms  with  a 
variety  of  suites 

•  Beautiful  meeting  and  banquet 
facilities  for  up  to  1,000  •  Indoor 
poolside  cafe,  2  pools,  putting 
green,  sauna,  hot  tub,  game 
room  •  Restaurant  and  lounge  • 
CM.  Russell  Museum,  2  mi.  • 
Golf,  tennis,  racquctball  nearby 

•  International  Airport,  1.5  miles. 


Home  of  the 
CM.  Russell 
Art  Auction 


Mobil    4-Star  Award - 
Best  Western 

Golden  Crown  Award 
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1700  FOX  FARM  ROAD 
GREAT  FALLS,  MT  59404 
1-406-761-1900 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CAIX 
TOLL  FREE  1-800-334-7234 


Tetragenics,  a  subsidiary  of 
Entech,  inc.,  manufactures  and 
marl<ets  high  speed  response 
systems  for  use  in  industiral  proc- 
esses, including  poser  generation 
and  controls.  Another  Entechsub- 
sidiary.  Telecommunications 
Resources  Inc.,  engineers,  designs 
and  installs  digital  microwave 
systems  nationwide. 

Missoula  and  the  University  of 
Montana  provide  fertile  ground  for 
another  cluster  of  "new  wave" 
businesses.  With  strong  capabilities 
in  the  biotechnical  field,  the 
university  community  provides 
strong  support  for  firms  like  Chro- 
matoChem,  a  firm  that  develops 
and  markets  high  affinity  chroma- 
tography for  the  separation  of 
extremely  pure  chemicals.  Missoula 
also  is  the  heartland  for  an  expand- 
ing western  Montana  retirement 
community  matching  in  capability 
and  sophistication  those  of  many 
major  urban  areas. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  mild 
climate,  low  living  costs  and  natural 
grandeur  of  western  Montana 
valleys  will  be  increasingly  strong 
magnets  to  attract  retirees  and  those 
businesses  and  professions  that 
serve  them. 

The  new  Montana  economy 
may  be  seen  in  its  diversity  from  the 
Big  Bud  Tractor  factory  in  north- 
eastern Montana  at  Havre;  to  North 
Country  Television's  productions 
serving  national  markets  from  Great 
Falls  in  northcentral  Montana;  to 
Semitool,  which  produces  silicon- 
disc  washers  and  furnaces  for  the 
semiconductor  industry  out  of  its 
plant  at  Kalispell  in  northwest 
Montana. 

The  next  Montana  cluster  may 
spring  up  in  Billings,  Montana's 
largest  city  with  the  state's  strongest 
commercial  sector,  its  most  exten- 
sive medical  center  and  the  largest 
livestock  infrastructure.  Miles  City, 
Lewistown,  Helena,  Libby — all 
possess  qualities  that  recommend 
them  to  the  right  enterprises  seeking 
new  homes. 

Most  certainly  new  clusters  will 
pop  up  and  when  they  do,  Montana 
will  welcome  them  and  help  foster 
their  growth. 


Return  on  Investment. 


You  want  it  from  your  lifestyle 
as  well  as  from  your  business. 
Montana  has  the  essentials 
for  both. 
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Montana 


For  details  about  locating  your  business  in  Montana,  call  or  write  Business  Assistance  Division. 
Montana  Department  of  Commerce.  1424  9th  Ave..  Helena.  Montana  59620.  (406)  444-3923. 
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Find  Yourself  in  Montana 


few  Montanans  advocate  their 
new  home  with  a  fervor  that 
resembles  that  of  a  religious 
convert. 

They  cite  objective  reasons  for 
the  intensity  of  their  feelings  about 
living  in  Montana:  the  people  are 
exceptionally  friendly;  the  schools 
are  good;  the  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  are  superlative;  the 
scenery  is  outstanding;  honesty  has 
meaning;  children  can  play  in  a 
neighborhood  park  without  super- 
vision; the  social  unrest  of  urban 
areas  is  absent;  the  weather  is  in- 
vigorating; you  can  drive  to  a  mall 
or  other  in  city  destination  in  a 
handful  of  minutes;  high  quality, 
personalized  health  care. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  but  it 
does  not  explain  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate.  Other  explanations  must 
be  offered. 

Some  observers  would  tell  you 
Montanans,  even  new  Montanans, 
are  able  to  place  themselves  in 
perspective  in  Montana;  make 
peace  with  God  or  nature  if  you 
prefer.  Those  observers  suggest  that 
Montana  has  a  way  of  helping 
people  get  down  to  the  very  cores 
of  their  existence. 

In  the  cities,  a  person  is  likely 
to  become  a  number;  just  another 
in  an  anthill  of  people.  A  sense  of 
personal  identity  is  difficult  to 
achieve  and  retain.  It's  difficult, 


too,  because  the  pace  of  life  leaves 
little  time  for  contemplation.  By  the 
time  a  worker  commutes  two  ways 
each  day  and  works  his  full  quota, 
the  hours  remaining  are  few  and 
filled  with  the  demands  of  family 
and  friends. 

In  Montana,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  soon  know  who  you  are.  You 
know  how  you  fit  in  because  there 
are  so  few  people  in  total  that  the 
individual  has  a  chance  to  stand 
out.  Yet  the  face  of  nature  here 
prevents  anyone  from  swelling  up 
too  much.  The  mountains  and  the 
vistas  dwarf  a  person.  The  strength 


of  nature  reminds  us  of  our  place 
and  instills  a  certain  humility.  Still, 
it  can  be  argued  convincingly  that 
the  closeness  to  nature  and  self  that 
Montana  inspires  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Montana  loyalty  factor. 

A  complementary  argument 
stresses  that  people  who  come  to 
Montana  are  participants  rather 
than  spectators.  They  are  as  likely 
to  be  on  the  stage  of  a  community 
theater  as  in  the  audience.  They 
may  find  themselves  playing  on 
Softball  teams  as  well  as  attending 
professional  baseball  games. 
They're  going  to  enjoy  fly  fishing  on 
a  blue  ribbon  stream  without  a  soul 
in  sight  more  than  they  will  eating  a 
ranch  rainbow  purchased  at  a 
supermarket. 

Montana  is  not  for  everyone.  If 
a  person's  umbilical  cord  is  at- 
tached to  the  bright  lights  of 
Broadway  or  to  commuter  trains 
and  high-powered  cocktail  parties, 
Montana  may  seem  bleak. 

But  it  is  far  from  that  for  people 
who  enjoy  the  normal  amenities 
available  through  community  con- 
certs and  traveling  popular  music 
concerts.  If  the  new  planetarium  at 
the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  at  Mon- 
tana State  University  appeals,  or  the 
rousing  professionalism  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Repertory  Thea- 
tre, then  Montana  can  be  a  spec- 
tacular home.  They'll  make  it  so. 


Redi-Cash,  a  Montana  Corporation,  is  placing  auto- 
matic teller  machines  in  strategic  locations 
throughout  the  state.  Each  customer,  upon  inser- 
tion of  an  acceptable  card,  will  be  able  to  obtain 
cash,  or  receive  an  account  balance. 


REDI I  CASH 


CASH    WHEN   YOU   NEED    IT 


For  convenience,  these  ATM's  accept 
many  different  types  of  cards  includ- 
ing VISA,  Master  Teller",  all  American 
Express,  Discover,  Award,  Network 
and  Cirrus.  If  you  don't  see  your  logo, 
try  your  card  anyway. 

Look  for  Redi-Cash  in  your  area  soon. 
Franchises  are  available.  For  an  exceptional  business  op- 
portunity or  more  information,  call  (406)  586-3732. 


CIRRUS. 
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Give  Us  a  Call 


The  Montana  Ambassadors  is  a  200-member 
organization  of  Montana  leaders.  The 
membership  comprises  representantives  of  all 
facets  of  our  economy,  from  small  businessmen 
to  major  corporations,  from  ranchers  to  crafts- 
men, from  government  exployees  to  college 
professors.  The  Ambassadors  function  on  behalf 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Our  activities  cover  a  wide  gamut,  from  loaned 
executives  working  on  business  recruitment  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  offices  to  individ- 
ual members  making  recuiting  calls  in  the  course 
of  their  business  travels.  Each  Ambassador  func- 
tions as  a  business  counselor  in  the  geographic 
area  where  he  lives — he  can  help  existing  and 
new  businesses  explore  the  potential  sources  of 

assistance 
that  are 
available  in 
Montana. 
Ambassadors 
also  work 
with  new 
businesses  as 
they  seek  to 
become  es- 
tablished. 
Not  infre- 
quently, they 
can  help 
with  the 
snags  that 

develop  as  a  business  learns  the  ropes  in  a  new 
location.  Most  important,  the  Ambassadors  is  a 
focal  point  for  the  joint  cooperation  amoung  gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  and  the  educational 
community.  I,  too,  invite  you  to  contact  us  for 
more  information  about  Montana.  There's  too 
much  to  say  about  Montana  to  convey  it  in  a 
single  publication.  And  I  know  that  if  you're 
looking  for  a  new  home,  you  can't  afford  to 
overlook  Montana. 
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Jim  Spring 

President ,  Montana  Ambassadors 


I  hope  that  "Rise  and  Shine 
in  Montana"  has  helped 
you  take  a  new  look  at 
Montana  as  a  place  to  do 
business.  The  state  offers 
abundant  natural  resources, 
a  hospitable  business  cli- 
mate, and  attractive  and  af- 
fordable lifestyle,  and,  above 
all,  a  work  force  that  was 
ranked  #1  in  the  nation  in 
1 988 — the  most  work-ready, 
the  most  trainable  and  the 
most  motivated. 
New  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses find  a  supportive 
public/private  partnership 
waiting  to  help  them  in 
Montana.  Government,  edu- 
cational institutions,  business 
organizations  and  local  development  agencies 
together  offer  a  wide  variety  of  training,  technical 
assistance,  financing,  and  tax  incentive  programs. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  your  business  in  Montana,  please  call 
the  people  at  the  Montana  Department  of  Com- 
merce (406)  444-3923.  They  all  stand  ready  to 
help  make  it  possible  for  you  to  "Rise  and  Shine 
in  Montana." 


Ted  Schwinden 


■Jiu- 


Governor  of  Montana 


For  further  information  or 
additional  copies  of  this 
publication,  contact: 

Montana  Ambassadors 

Department  of  Commerce 
1424  9th  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 


That's  ChfeabekThan  Ours 


Tviontana  Power... 

e  lowest  combined 

electric/gas  rates 

I         in  the  nation. 


I  ■  Bi'i  riTi I  Kill 


C  ontact:  John  Murphy/Montana  Power  Economic  Development  Department 

40  East  Broadway,  Butte,  Moittana  59701 
Phone  406-723-5421  •  Ext.  2751 


